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for  national survival  and  in the  dreams of a happy and  magnificent
to-morrow.

In September, 1836, in a magazine called The Telescope, a young Russian
nobleman named Pyotr Chadayev published, under the tide of " A Philoso-
phical Letter/' a scathing indictment of Russia and Russian civilisation.
Among other things he said:

" We do not belong to any of the great families of humanity. We
belong neither to the West nor to the East, and we have the traditions neither
of the one nor of the other. . . . Alone in the world we have given it
nothing, taught it nothing."

The magazine was at once suppressed. The editor, whose name was
Nadezhdin, was exiled, the author was officially proclaimed insane. But
the letter stirred a storm of discussion. Alexander Herzen, a leading
author and populist, spoke of it as a " shot into the dark night. . . ."

This letter is included in the literature text-books of to-day for pupils of
high-school age. When I asked a Soviet school director in a village why
this was done she said:

" It is too important a document to leave out and it isn't true, though in
those times, because of serfdom and the repressions it had heaped on the
people, it might have seemed the only truth about Russia.- Here------"

As if in substantiation of what she meant she pointed to a magnificent
war poster on the wall with a portrait of Kutuzov, who defeated Napoleon
in 1812, and underneath in flaming red letters a quotation from Stalin which
read : " Let the valorous example of our great ancestors inspire you in this
war."

In his speech of November 7, 1941, Stalin mentions these ancestors by
name. They are: Alexander Nevsky, Dmitry Donskoy, Kuzma Minin,
Dmitry Pozharsky, Alexander Suvozov, and Mikhail Kutuzov. Not one
is a worker. Not one is a peasant. Most of them are princes and only one,
Kuzma Minin, is a tradesman.

These men led Russian armies to victory and, in critical moments of
Russian history, saved Russia from foreign conquest and foreign subjuga-
tion. All lived and died before the time of Pyotr Chadayev. Therefore,
to the Russians of to-day, whatever the wrongs and outrages that rankled
in the heart of Chadayev, his violent denunciation of Russia's past as barren
of achievement is untrue and unjust. Great beyond praise are the ancestors
who shattered the attempts of Tatars, Germans, Swedes, Poles, and French-
men to push Russia off the map of Europe, to crowd her out of the pages of
history.

"Alexander Nevsky," I heard a British diplomat in Kuibyshev say,
ee is a greater hero in Russk now than Karl Marx." Not that the Russians
have repudiated Marx and Engels, They have not. Let there be no
misunderstanding on the subject. But in this moment of a life-and-death
struggle for national ^survival with the most formidable and the most
brutal enemy Russia has ever known, Alexander Nevsky rouses more
natural and more fervent emotions than any foreign ideologist, even though
his name is Karl Marx and his teachings of economics, by the admission of
the leaders, are the foundation of Russia's new society.

Alexander Yaroslavitch, as Alexander Nersky was originally known, was